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the freedom to examine, whether or no the menstruum do barely help to separate the principle obtained by it, or whether there intervene not a coalition of the parts of the body wrought upon with those of the menstruum, whereby the produced concrete may be judged to result from the union of both." Hence, he says, "It is not so sure that every seemingly similar or distinct substance that is separated from a body by the help of the fire, was pre-existent in it, as a principle or element of it." 1
Boyle thought that there may be very good " openers of compound bodies77 besides fire; he says he has seen experiments which argue strongly that there may be ways of dealing with compound bodies which "leave them more unlocked than a wary naturalist would easily believe.77
Many of Boyle's remarks on experiments, explanations of natural occurences, and theories, are very admirable. How good it would be, if wary naturalists always acted in the spirit of what Boyle says in Some considerations touching experimental essays in general:
"That then, that I wish for, as to systems, is this, that men in the first place, would forbear to establish any theory, till they have consulted with ... a considerable number of experiments, in proportion to the comprehensiveness of the theory to be erected on them. And, in the next place, I would have such kind of superstructures looked upon only as temporary ones; which though they may be preferred before many others, as being the least imperfect, or, if you please, the best in their kind that we yet have, yet are they not entirely to be acquiesced in, as absolutely perfect, or uncapable of improving alterations."
Boyle had no great opinion of the methods of the chemists of his time.
"Methinks the Chymists, in their searches after truth, are not unlike the navigators of Solomon's Tarshish fleet, who brought home from their long and tedious voyages, not only gold, and silver, and ivory, but apes and peacocks too: for so the writings of several (for I say not, all) of your hermetick philosophers present us, together with divers substantial and noble experiments, theories, which either like peacocks feathers make a great show, but are neither solid nor useful; or else like apes, if they have some appearance of being rational, are blemished with some absurdity or other, that, when they are attentively considered, make them appear ridiculous." 2
What could be more just than the following remarks (in Con-siderations touching experimental essays in general):
"I consider then, that generally speaking, to render a reason of an effect or phenomenon, is to deduce it from something else in nature more known than itself; and that consequently there may be divers kinds of degrees
1 Sceptical Chymist.                              2Ibid.
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